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Notes. 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, 
JULY 187TH, 1811-—DEcEMBER 247TH, 1863. 
(See p. 21.) 


THE funeral of Thackeray took place on 
the eve of the last day of 1863 at Kensal 
Green. Westminster Abbey had been sug- 
gested, but it was his wish to be interred 
in the simplest manner beside one of his 
children who had already found a resting- 
place there. The writer in The Times in 
describing the funeral says :— 

“* Thackeray’s family affections were so strong 
that we believe it would have been a positive 
pain to him if, when he was alive, he could have 
looked forward to being separated from his 
children in the tomb.” 

If anything could have consoled his two 
young daughters as they took their last 
sad look at the grave, it must have been 
the homage paid to their beloved father by 
the hundreds of fellow-mourners who sur- 


era famous in literature and in art. The 
record comes to us now with a note cf sad- 
ness, for it is a record of the dead—Dickens, 
Tom Taylor, Shirley Brooks, Mark Lemon, 
Leech, Horace Mayhew—in short, the whole 
staff of Punch ; Robert Browning, Macaulay, 
G. H. Lewes, Anthony Trollope, Millais, 
Richard Dovle, Valentine Prinsep. Creswick, 
Marochetti, and George Smith, Thackeray’s 
friend and publisher, and founder of The 
Cornhill. 

Among references that have appeared 
in The Atheneum was one on August 7th, 
1886, when a correspondent rendered what 
Mr. Herne Shepherd the week following 
described as “ an invaluable service to stu- 
dents of Thackeray ” by solving the mystery 
regarding the history of ‘The Paris Sketch- 
Book.’ 

“Turning over the pages of a weekly paper 
published in New York in 1839, under the title 
of The Corsair, a Gazeite of Literature, Art, Dra- 
matic Crilicism, &e., I,” the correspondent states, 
“have come upon the whole of these chapters 
in the form of letters signed T. 'T. with the excep- 
tion of the eighth and last, which bears the more 
familiar signature *‘M. A. T.’ (Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh). They extend over the summer, and 
include one letter dated ‘ Paris Aug. 31,’ which 
was not included in the Macrone republication.”’ 
Mr. Herne Shepherd states in The Atheneum 
of the next week that ‘‘ a complete copy of 
all that was published of The Corsair is to be 
found in the library of the British Museum, 
under ‘ Periodical Publications—New York’ 
(the pressmark is P.P. 6392, m.).” 

The references to Thackeray in ‘N. & Q.’ 
begin as early as 1854. On the l4th.o 
January CUTHBERT BEDE under ‘ Recent 
Curiosities of Literature’ calls attention 
to the second number of ‘The Newcomes,’ 
in which an old lady’s death is described 
as having been caused from her head having 
been cut with a bedroom candle. Other 
anachronisms are pointed out by the same 
correspondent on April 22nd; and by 
JuveERNA, M.A., on May 20th and again on 
August 26th. 

In the Third Series are notes in reference 
to ‘ English Humourists’ ; and in vol. viii., 
p. 129, F. G. W. asks where can be procured 
‘*the curious sing-song music to which poor 
Thackeray used to sing his inimitable verses ”” 
beginning 

There were three sailors in Bristol City. 
In the Fourth Series is much about various 
portraits of Thackeray, and Dr. GARNETT 
on the 12th of September, 1868, refers to 
Dana's “very meritoricns” selection of 
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of the men who have made the Victorian 
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English poems published in New York 
under the title of ‘ The Household Book of 
English Poetry,’ in whieh is given ‘The, 
Battle of Limerick.’ The behaviour of 
Meagher “of the sword”’ in the original is 
thus adverted to :— | 
Cut down the bloody horde!” | 
Says Meagher of the sword ; 
‘This conduct would disgrace any blackamore.”’ 
But the best use Tommy made 
Of his famous battle-blade 
Was to cut his own stick from the Shannon shore. 

Tommy,’ however,’ writes Dr. GARNETT, 
“subsequently took up his abode in the United 
States, where he became a general of volunteers, 
and Mr. Dana. preferring his reputation to 
Thackeray's, coolly alters the obnoxious stanza 
as follows :— 

But millions were arrayed, 

So he shaythed his battle-blade, 
Rethrauting undismayed from the Shannon shore.”’ 
Dr. GARNETT, thinks “this emendation 
is sufficiently remarkable to be embalmed 
in & Q.’”’ 

On the 31st of August, 1872, Mr. JoHn 
BovucHieER asks when ‘ Little Billee’ was 
first published ; and W. T. M. replies on the 
2lst of September that it ‘“‘ was sung by 
Thackeray at an art-student’s party in> 
Rome,” and printed in a volume of sketches | 
by Bevan, called ‘Sand and Canvas,’ &e. | 
“Thackeray subsequently sent a corrected | 
copy to Mr. Bevan, and objected to having | 
the use of such a term as ‘be blowed’ 
attributed to him.” story, states 
W. T. M., with the corrected copy, is given 
in Wendell Holmes’s ‘Wit and Humor,’ | 
J. C. Hotten, 1867. Crarry the following 
week states 

‘*T knew both Thackeray and Samuel Bevan. 
Thackeray was very sensitive about his playful 
words being made public, and I well recollect 
his complaining to me of Bevan having published 
a song which was sung when they were supposed 
to be ‘ close tiled.’ ”’ 

This is followed by Mr. ArtHur J- 
Munsy, who on the 2nd of November, 
asks, “‘How about the impromptu itself?” | 
and gives a gamin’s song current in Paris. 
some thirty years earlier :— 

Il était un petit navire. 
“Tf it be the acknowledged original of our 
beloved ‘ Little Billee,’ we must confess that 
Thackeray's genius has vastly improved it.”’ 

On the Ist of February, 1873, J. W. W. 
notes how often the words ‘ prodigious ”’ 
and “ pink ” are used in ‘ Vanity Fair’ :-— 

‘© The former word is taken from the eighteenth- 
century writers of whom Thackeray was so fond. 
With regard to the secorid word, whenever any 
article of female attire is mentioned it is almost 
invariably described as being pink. That colour 
was no doubt a favourite one with Thackeray.” 


On the 2lst of November, 1874, Grey- 
STEIL asks :— 


_ “ What real occurrence does Thackeray relate 
in ‘ Barry Lyndon’ as happening at the Court 
of X.? Who was the lady to whom he refers in 


| the beginning of ‘ The Four Georges’ as havi 


been ‘ asked in marriage by Horace Walpole’ ? " 

To this Mr. D. Brae replies from Mel- 
bourne that “the lady to whom Horace 
Walpole made proposals of marriage was 
Miss Agnes Berry.” 

On July 16th, 1881, Mr. Epmunp 
WATERTON states that he bought in Paris 
in 1865 a Freneh version of ‘The Book 
of Snobs,’ but that he had forgotten the 
name of the translator: ‘‘It is supremely 
amusing.” On the 27th of August C. T. 
states that the translator is Georges 
Guiffrey, and that the first edition was 
issued in 1857. 

On the 24th of December, 1881, Mr. G. L. 


| FENTON prints an unpublished letter of 


Thackeray’s to Dr. Elliotson. 

Among seferences in the Seventh Series 
is one from JAYDEE, who on November 27th, 
1886, reminds readers that two years ago 
he had drawn attention to a verbal error in 
the 1879 edition of ‘The Newcomes’ 
(chap. xlix.). Thackeray speaks of ‘‘ The 
Regent, Brummel, Lord Steyne, and Pea- 
green Payne.” Mr. Hayne (not Payne) 
was nicknamed “ Pea-green,” and JAYDEE 
points out that in later editions the error 
remained uncorrected. No one knows his 
“Ingoldsby,’ as is very natural, better than 
our old friend R. B. of Upton, and he heads. 
a reply on the 11th of December with the 
lines :— 

He was dress’d in pea green with a pin and gold 


chain, 
And I think I heard somebody call him “ Squire 
Hayne.” 
‘ Ingoldsby Legends,’ ‘ The Black Mousquetaire.’ 
‘* Mr. ‘ Pea-green Hayne,’ as he was called from 
a light-green coat and waistcoat which he dis- 
played in the park, was a buck of the period.. 
He made himself,’”’ continues R. B., quoting from 
the ‘Annotated Edition’? of ‘ Ingoldsby,’ 


| vol. ii. p. 32, ‘‘ especially conspicuous in the year 


1825 by appearing as defendant in an action for 
breach of promise brought by the celebrated 
Miss Foote, afterwards Countess of Harrington. 
The lady got 3,0007. damages.” 

The first note on January 7th, 1888, is 
from Cot. W. F. Pripraux, dated from 
Calcutta, and entitled ‘Bibliography of 
Thackeray’s “ Letters’’’ ; and on the 24th 
of March Mr. Joun E. T. Lovepay gives 
a note on ‘ Thackeray’s Col. Newcome’ :— 

“* The following inscription has been placed on 
a brass in Trinity Church, Ayr :— 

‘**Sacred to the memory of Major Henry 
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William Carmichael Smyth, 9th September, 1861, 
| 


aged 81 years. 
* Adsum.’ 

*** And lo, he whose heart was as that of a 
little child, had answered to his name, and stood 
in the presence of the Master.’ ‘ Newcomes,’ 
vol. iii, chap. 26. On the rebuilding of the 
church his grave was brought within the walls. 
He was laid to rest immediately beneath this 
place by his, stepson, William Makepeace Thack- 
eray.”” 

Mrs. Ritchie in a letter to the Rev. J. M. 
Lester, Incumbent of the church, stated :— 

‘The * Adsum,’ and the rest of the quotation 
from ‘ The Newcomes,’ was put upon the brass 
because I knew that Major Carmichael Smyth 


had suggested the character of Col. Newcome | 


to my father, and so it seemed appropriate and 
natural.” 

There has been so much said as to Thack- 
eray’s broken nose that a communication 
made by OctToGENARIAN [Mr. Ralph N. 
James] on April 5th, 1890, is of interest :— 

**T have a distinct recollection of Thackeray’s 
face in 1832, when he was living in the Temple, 
and can assure Mr. Hamitton [who had a note 
on the subject on the 15th of March] that his 
nose was as straight as most noses are before 1835, 
when he met with the accident at Montmorency. 
..»-LT have a portrait in oils which is very like 
what Thackeray was in 1832, and the nose is 
straight. Moreover, he did not then wear 
spectacles.” 

On the 3lst of May Mr. Henry GERALD 
Hope refers to portraits where the nose is 
not out of joint. FRASER 
says on the same. date that he always believed 
that Thackeray’s nose was broken in a 
fight at Charterhouse by Venables, Q.C., 
lately deceased. 


On at least one oceasion I alluded to the 
fact, and he certainly did not deny it.” 
F. J. P., writing from Boston, U.S.A., states 


in the same number that when Thackeray | 


was in America (he sailed on the 30th of 


October, 1852, with Clough and Lowell as_ 


his fellow-passengers) 
“he dined one day with Mr. X., a distinguished 
literary man of this city, whose nose made a good 
second to Thackeray's. The ladies had _ left 
the room, and the two gentlemen were sitting 
over their wine, when X. proposed that they 
should join the ladies; upon which Thackeray 
asked, ‘ What do the ladies care for two broken- 
nosed old fellows like us?’ It is said that X. 
had no regard for Thackeray thereafter.” 
_ Some of the legends connected with the 
injury to Thackeray’s nose have also been 
discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ in the present year 
(see 11 S. iii. 162, 251). 

JOHN CoLuIns FRANCIS¢ 


(To be continued.) 


‘“Mr. Venables,’ adds 
Witttam, “‘was a member of the Society | 
of Dilettanti, and I often sat next to him. | 
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YEWS IN CHURCHYARDS. 

| Some general observations as to the origin: 
of the association of the common yew,. 
Taxus baccata, with churchyards (10 8S. iii. 
166, 291, 337) may be of interest. 

Yews were planted in barrows expressly 
to denote their purpose. There is little or 
no doubt that they existed in places of 
Druidical worship previous to the erection 


of Christian churches upon the same sites.. 


In Wales great value used to be set upon the 

/yew tree, which is proved by the ancient 
| Welsh laws, the consecrated yew of the priests 
having supplanted in value the sacred 
/mistletoe of the Druids. By a statute of 
Edward I., trees were required to be placed 
in churchyards to defend the church from 
high winds, the clergy being allowed to 
eut them down for repairing the chancel 
when necessary. So, partly for this reason, 
it is conjectured that the yew was commonly 
planted by the side of a newly built church ; 
and also partly for another reason—that 
as the tough nature of the wood of the: 
branches resists the severest storms, they 
are subject to few accidents from the 
elements. 

The Rev. W. T. Bree in The Magazine of 
Natural History, vol. vi., suggests that 
‘‘ehurches were more frequently built in 
yew groves or near old yew trees, than that 
yew trees were planted in churchyards. 
after the churches were built.” 


Mr. Bowman, ibid., vol. i., New Series, 
says :— 

“It seems most natural and simple to believe: 
that, being indisputably indigenous, and being, 
from its perennial verdure, its longevity, and the: 
durability of its wood, at once an emblem and a 
specimen of immortality, its branches would be- 
employed by our pagan ancestors, on their first 
arrival here, as the best substitute for the cypress, . 
to deck the graves of the dead and for other sacred 
purposes. As it is the policy of innovators in 
religion to avoid unnecessary interference with 
matters not essential, these, with many other 
customs of heathen origin, would be retained and 
engrafted on Christianity on its first introduction.” 
Briefly, then, it may be said that the yew 
in primitive times, being common and a 
_suitable evergreen, was seleeted to mark 

the site of graves; thus associated with the- 
dead, the place would be used for offerings - 
and for worship, and later a temple or @ 
church would be erected for such observance. 
Christians planted yews in churehyards 
on account of its recognized association with 
graves. The ghastly superstition attached 
to the yew when growing in a churchyard, 
_that it would prey upon the dead bodies. 
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lying beneath its sombre shade, is described | 
by Tennyson in ‘In Memoriam’ :— 
Old Yew, which graspest at the stones 
That name the underlying dead, 
Thy fibres net the dreamless head, 
Thy roots are wrapt about the bones. 

In the ‘ Herbal’ of 1578 Lyte tells us 
that the yew is altogether venomous, and 
against man’s nature. Such as do but sleep 
under the shadow thereof become sick and 
sometimes die. Of the deleterious and 
poisonous nature of the foliage and bark 
of the tender shoots of the yew, both to 
human beings and to certain animals, there 
ean searcely be a.doubt. In regard to 
animals, it is only when the yew is taken | 
in large quantity or unmixed with other | 
food that the effects prove fatal. Loudon 
mentions that in the mountains of Hanover 
-and Hesse the peasants feed their cattle 
in part with the branches of the yew during 
the winter; but, knowing the poisonous 
nature of the tree, they begin by giving 
very little, and mixed with other forage; 
afterwards they gradually augment the 
‘quantity. The red berries or their coloured 
fleshy cups are not harmful when eaten, 
but the seeds, containing the poisonous 
principle of the leaves, should be rejected. 
The yew is remarkable for its slow growth, 
five-year-old plants after having been trans- 
planted a year not averaging more than a 
foot in height ; and at the age of ten years, | 
when reared in nurseries upon the plan 
usually followed, they are seldom more than | 
a yard high. Therefore to suppose that the | 
yew was specially cultivated to furnish that | 
formidable weapon the long bow is not 
reasonable. The trees were already plenti- | 
ful, and, as they were held in high and 
deserved esteem, no doubt every care was 
taken to ensure their preservation. In the 
fifth year of Edward IV. every Englishman, 
and every Irishman dwelling with English- 
men, was directed, by statute, to have a 
bow of his own height, made of yew, wych- 
hazel, ash, or awlune (laburnum). Thus a 
great quantity of the wood of the yew was 
consumed at one period by the bow-makers 
or fletchers of England. On_ the subject 
of archery I will quote only ‘ Richard IL.,’ | 
TIT. ii. 116 :— 

Thy very beadsmen learn to bend their bows 

Of double-fatal yew against thy state. | 
It was ‘* double-fatal’’ because the leaves. 
and fruit seeds are poisonous, and the bows | 
made from its branches were instruments | 
of death. 

After the introduction of firearms, and 
particularly in the time of Evelyn, the yew | 


became an ornament for hedges of gardens, 
and was fashioned into the forms of birds, 
animals, cones, pyramids, and other fantas- 
tic devices. In the reign of William III. 
it ceased to be employed as a hedge plant 
in the manner described, and since that time 
its cultivation has been greatly neglected. 
Almost banished from the precinets of our 
residences and pleasure grounds, it is only 
associated with scenes of melancholy and 
the grave. Tom JONES. 


Epwarp VII. 1n ‘ Punc#’ as BasBy anp 
As Boy.—The earliest picture of the late 
King appears to be that drawn by Kenny 
Meadows, 11 February, 1843, when he was 


|about fifteen months old. Queen Vic- 


toria is pointing to his first tooth, while 
a lady of the Court handles a puppet for 
his amusement, and Archbishop Howley 
(just 77 years old) plays to him on a penny 
trumpet. 

In the Almanack for August of the same 
year Leech draws oyster-grottoes (who now 
sees them ?) and the Queen, with the 
prince in her arms, and the princess at her 
left side. 

In the preface to vol. xiii. Punch and his 
family are seated at a table, on which stands 
a towering Christmas tree. This very 
beautiful piece is by Doyle. On the tree 
are Pope Gregory XVI., Louis Philippe, 
Wellington, Peel, Lord John, Brougham, 
Disraeli, and others. The Royal Family 
occupies the topmost branch—the Queen, 
Prince Albert, and five children—the date 
being July, 1847. 

About three years later the future 
Edward VII., ‘‘ Every inch a sailor,” is on 
tiptoe, handing a glass of grog to Jack 
Tar: signature, the familiar leech in a bottle. 

In the Preface to vol. xxvi., July, 1854, we 
have the Royal Family in the Crystal 
Palace Gardens at Sydenham: a rather 
early example of Tenniel. 

This note does not pretend to be exhaus- 
tive. RicuarpD H. THorNTon. 

36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


Lonernts AND Sr. Paur.—It is well 
known that the ascription to Longinus of 
the authorship of the treatise ‘On the 
Sublime’ is nowadays much disputed: it 
is also well known that the treatise in question 
contains a remarkable reference to Moses. 

An extremely similar reference to St. 
Paul (not to be found in the treatise ‘On 
the*Sublime ’) is said to have been made by 
Longinus. This fact would seem to support 
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the view that Longinus wrote the treatise. 
But it appears to have been overlooked. 

My authority for the fact is as follows. 
In No. 633 of The Spectator (15 December, 
1714), written by Zachary Pearce, we read :— 

“This advantage Christians have; and it was 
with no small pleasure I lately met with a fragment 
of Longinus, which is preserved, as a testimony of 
that critic’s judgment, at the beginning of a manu- 
script of the New Testament in the Vatican library. 
After that author has numbered up the most cele- 
brated orators among the Grecians, he says, ‘add 
to these Paul of Tarsus, the patron of an opinion 
not yet fully proved.’ As a heathen he condemns 
the Christian religion; and, as an impartial critic, 
he judges in favour of the promoter and preacher of 

Ts anything further known about this frag- 
ment ? 

The chief reason for disputing Longinus’s 
authorship of the treatise ‘On the Sublime ’ 
is that the best manuscript authority attri- 
butes the work to ‘‘ Dionysius or Longinus.”’ 
I do not personally take the word “or” 
as meaning that Dionysius and Longinus 
were alternative authors: I think the 
meaning is ‘‘ Dionysius, otherwise called 
Longinus.”’ Compare (in Keil’s ‘ Scriptores 
de Orthographia,’ p. 165) the title ‘ Ada- 
mantii sive Martyrii de b Muta et v Vocali,’ 
where Adamantius and Martyrius are one 
and the same person. 

R. JOHNSON WALKER. 

Little Holland House, Kensington, W. 


“VIR BONUS ES DOCTUS PRUDENS AST 
HAUD TIBI sprro.’’ (See 10 S. vii. 228; 
x. 173.)—With regard to this line, which 
is found in Coleridge’s ‘ Biographia Lite- 
raria,’ and for which no source is indicated 
in Mr. Shaweross’s recent edition, it was 
pointed out at the latter reference that 
‘‘Non tibi spiro” is placed above the 
picture of the pig and marjoram in Joachim 
Camerarius’s ‘Symbola et Emblemata’ 
(i. 93), and that the words ‘‘ Haud tibi 
spiro,” which in Coleridge’s text are dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the line by being 
in italics, are shown by the context (‘To 
such a mind I would as courteously as 
possible convey the hint that for him the 
chapter was not written’’) to bear the 
same sense as the motto in Camerarius. 

Since then I have noted in Coleridge’s 
preface to his ‘ Aids to Reflexion,’ vol. i. 
p. xili., ed. 1843, the following passage :— 4, 

“Tt belongs to the class of didactic works. Con- 
sequently, those who neither wish instruction for 
themselves, nor assistance in instructing others, 
have no interest in its contents. 

Sis sus: sis Divus, sum caltha, et non tibi spiro.” 


Here the hint as to the reader’s possible 
inability to appreciate is conveyed more 
directly, if less courteously. 
In this line caltha (usually interpreted as- 
“ marigold ’’) appears as the plant that does- 
not appeal to a pig. The popular belief that 
the pig has an antipathy to marjoram and 
to perfumes generally is first found in: 
Lucretius, vi. 973, 
Denique amaracinum fugitat sus et timet omne 
Unguentum. 
Aulus Gellius in the preface to his ‘ Noctes 
Attice’’ ($19) refers to the “vetus ada- 
gium”’: 
Nil cum fidibus graculost, nihil cum amaracino sui. 
It has occurred to me as possible that 
Coleridge might have coined for the occasion 
the two Latin lines that he employs. 
Epwarp BENSLY.. 


PaTIENCE AS A MAN’s NamE.—“ Patience’’ 
as the name of a man is exceedingly rare. 
I know of only two instances, viz. (1) that 
of Sir Patience Ward, mentioned at 11 8. lil. 
497, and (2) that of my grandfather Patience 
Thomas Adams, Filazer of the Court of 
King’s Bench 1760 to 1793, who was born 
17 August, and baptized 19 September, 
1736, at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and who. 
was so named after his godmother, pre- 
sumably a Miss Roberts. G. E. C. 


Earuiest ENnGiisH RAILROAD WITH 
PassENGERS. — The following from The 
Globe of 30 June, extracted from the same 
journal of 30 June, 1812, is of special in- 
terest to the historians of our railway 
system :— 

“Curious Machine——On Wednesday last a 
highly-interesting experiment was made with a 
machine at Leeds, under the directions of Mr.. 
John Blenkinsop, the patentee, for the purpose 
of substituting the agency of steam for the use of 
horses in the conveyance of coals on the iron rail- 
way, from the mines of J. C. Brandling, Esq., at 
Middleton, to Leeds. This machine is, in fact, a 
steam engine of four horses’ power, which, with 
the assistance of cranks turning a cog-wheel, and 
iron cogs placed at one side of the rail-way, is- 
capable of moving, when lightly loaded, at the- 
speed of ten miles an hour. At four o’clock in 
the afternoon, the machine ran from the coal- 
staith to the top of Hunslet Moor, where six, and 
afterwards eight waggons of coals, each weighing. 
3} tons, were hooked to the back part. With this 
immense weight, to which, as it approached town,. 
was super-added about 50 of the spectators 
mounted upon the waggons, it set off on its return 
to the coal-staith, and performed the journey, @ 
| distance of about a mile and a half, principally 
| ona dead level, in 23 minutes, without the slightest 
' accident. The experiment, which was witnessed 
by thousands of spectators, was crowned with. 
complete success ; and when it is considered that 
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is all robe or linen cupboard with those lilae, 
at upon the works of Mr. Brandling alone the | : : : seme 
use of 50 horses will be dispensed with, and the | d 
‘corn necessary for the consumption of at least | Ot appear to be particularly brisk with 
200 men saved, we cannot forbear to hail the | these peaceful invaders. It is to be feared 
invention as of vast public utility, and to rank | that the opinions expressed last season as to 
Leeds the launching of the machine was, by | Club CLARKE. 
order of Mr. Blenkinsop, presented tothe General * 
Infirmary. AFR MURDERED WAITER CHARGED IN THE 
than two years ago a corre- 


Execrric Licut 1x 1853.—The electric Spondent inquired (10 8. xi. 410) where 
light is common enough now, and fairly this story could be found, but no reply 
familiar to all readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ many | has appeared. ; : 
of whom can remember its introduction; | The following passage is from the portion 
but the following seems to be an early devoted to ‘Anecdotes et Bons Mots” of 
notice of its practical use, and worth the * uvres Choisies de Nicolas Chamfort 
recording :— (dition Jouaust), i. 71 

‘On Priday last [i.e. 18 May, 1853] one of the, ‘Milord Hamilton, personnage trés-singulier, étant 
Citizen steamers started from Chelsea for Graves-  ivre dans une hotellerie d'Angleterre, avoit tué un 
end at 9 P.M., carrying an electric lamp, with a | gargon d’auberge et étoit rentré sans savoir ce qu'il 
parabolic reflector on each paddle-box, returning | @voit fait. L’aubergiste arrive tout effrayé et lui 
to town at 3 A.M. The lamps brilliantly illu- | dit: ‘Milord, savez-vous que yous avez tué ce 
minated both banks of the river, shedding a flood | gargon?’ Le lord lui | répondit en balbutiant : 
of light on the objects and edifices in the way, * Mettez-le sur la carte.’ 
including Chelsea College, the Houses of Parlia- It appears to me quite possible that the 
ment, St. Paul’s, and Greenwich Hospital. The story is of Chamfort’s own composition, for 
effect, as seen from the bridges, is said to have he ‘excelled in writing brief dialogues, 


been remarkably striking and beautiful. The 
shipping in the Pool, below London Bridge, was | ™@Xims, and historiettes. It would be 


‘as conspicuously seen as in the light of day—a | interesting to know the date of the earliest 
most important fact in relation to the subject | appearance of the story in English. Cham- 
-of safety to life at sea, and the national question | fort. jt may be added, died in 1794. 
of a perfect system of lighthouses on the British : 4 R. L. Morerox 
coasts.’ —Journal of the Sociely of Arts, i. 323. 
I am not a practical man, but I presume “Casttes IN Spain”: ‘CASTLE 1N 
that the brilliancy deseribed_ was one rue arr.’’—During the long struggle between 
of the causes of failure, and I know of Peter the Cruel and Don Enrique the latter 
no other use or notice of the electric light | was crowned at Burgos for the second time 
at that period. According to * Haydn’s | in 1366. He scattered honours among his 
Dictionary of Dates,’ the “most perfect” | supporters with so lavish a hand that 
lamp was shown at the Paris Exhibition of | « a popular saying took its birth from this hour 
1855; Prof. Tyndall first used it at the | of easy generosity—Mereedes Enriquenas or 
Royal Institution in 1856; it was intro-| Enrique’s favours signify gifts obtained before 
dluced for sea vessels at Sheemess in 1871, they |The more universal expression 
at the Lizard lighthouse in 1878, and at attributed to this episode.’’—Storer’s ‘ Peter the 
the Gaiety Theatre, London, the same year. | Cruel: a Life of the notorious Don Pedro of 
I have consulted P. Higgs’s translation of | Castile,’ &e., p. 280. 
Hippolyte Fontaine's ‘Practical Treatise I observe, however, that Le Roux de 
on Electric Lighting, especially chap. viii. ; | Lincy refers the saying to the thirteenth 
but the notice I have quoted seems the! century, and cites from the ‘Roman de 


earliest. A. RHODES. ,; la Rose’ :— 
Telle fois te sera advis 
., SWEET Lav ENDER.” (See 108. x. 146; Que tu tiendras celle au clair vis, 
xi. 176; 11 S. ii. 144.)—It seems but Du tout t’amie et ta compagne 
yesterday that the soft refrain, ** Buy my Lors feras chasteaux en Espagne. 


sweet la-ven-der,” was being chanted in the It is probable, therefore, that the Enrique 
streets of suburban London; and lo! incident only gave an impulse to the cur- 
the itinerant merchants from the fields at rency of the phrase. Our native ‘“ castle 
Mitcham and elsewhere are again with us. in the air” is more impalpable and of 
Nor will there be many objectors to a greater charm than the chdteau en Espagne. 
melodious cry so pleasantly remindful of the I do not know who first spoke of the visionary 
strewing by the careful housewife of ward- edifice in_nubibus. St. SwitHr. 
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Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to aflix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Princess Vicrorta’s Visit TO THE MarR- 
QUIS OF ANGLESEY.—Can any one tell me 
whether it is the fact that the late Queen 
Victoria as a child, and her mother the 
Duchess of Kent, visited the Marquis of 
Anglesey, and had to put up at an inn or 
hotel for some reason (drains ?)? If so, 
when, and where, was this ? Bb. Vs 

Edinburgh. 


Ducuess or YorK, 1820.—The other day 
for literary purposes | wanted to read the. 
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wing at the battle of Guildford Court-House ; 
at close of the war, 1783, was Commandant 
at Charleston, South Carolina. 
Ext Sorrero. 
Eagle Pass, Texas. 


Westcott AND WapDDESDON, Bucks.— 
Which manor was it that included Westcott, 
near Waddesdon? The records of the 
manors of Benthams, Muttons, and Green 
End indicate that Westcott was not included 
within their limits ; yet Westcott was always 
considered a part of Waddesdon. The 
Feudal Aids show that even so early as 1316 
Westcott and Waddesdon constituted “ una 
villa” and belonged to Hugo de Courteney. 

JOHN Ross DELAFIELD. 

25, Broad Street, New York City. 


JANE AUSTEN AT SouTHAMPTON.—I should 
be grateful if any one could inform me 


will of the Duchess of York who died in July, _ whether any local directories for South- 
1820; but I could not find it in the Somerset | @mMpton exist for the years 1806 and 1807, or 
House Registers under Y. The Kegisters what local newspaper existed at that time. 
were not kept then in the splendid way they | Though, according to her biographers, Jane 


are kept now ; for instance, the unfortunate 
Queen Caroline is registered under ‘ Q.” 
I tried ‘“‘D” without success. Can any of 
your readers tell me where the will is to be 
found? I know that the will of the 
sovereign is not proved in the ordinary way, 
but this does not apply to royal princes 
or princesses. Buty. 
ouse of Commons. 


Masor-GENERAL ALEXANDER STEWART: 
BRIGADIER-GENERAL ALEXANDER LESLIE.— 
{ should greatly appreciate any information | 
about these two generals—their parentage, | 
affiliation, marriage, and children, if any. 
The information I give below is taken from | 
Appleton’s ‘ Dictionary of American Bio-. 
graphy.’ Neither general is to be found in| 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

Maj.-General Stewart was born in England | 
about 1740; died Dec., 1794. In 1761. 
was Captain in 37th Foot ; Colonel in 1780 ; 
commander of British forces in South Caro- | 
lina, May, 1781, succeeding to Lord Rawdon ; 
defeated the American General Greene at 
Eutaw Springs, 8 Sept., 1781; Major- 
General in 179(?). 

Brigadier-General Leslie was born in’ 
England about 1740; died 27 Dec., 1794. 
He commanded the light infantry at the 
battle of Long Island, Aug., 1776; served 
at the capture of Charleston, May, 1780; 
invaded Virginia 16 Oct., 1780, with 3,000 
men; joined Lord Cornwallis in North | 
Carolina, Dec., 1780; led the British right | 


Austen is said to have lived at Castle Square, 
Southampton, from the end of 1805 to early 
in 1809, it is tolerably certain from her 
letter to her sister dated 1 July, 1808, that 
the Austens did not leave Bath till the 
summer of 1806, and consequently did not 
go to Southampton till the autumn of that 
year; and further, it would seem most 
likely from the letters written at the beginning 
of 1807 that the family, although then living 
in Southampton, did not move into Castle 
Square till March, 1807. It would be interest- 
ing to find out where the Austens lodged at 
first in Southampton. R. A. A. L. 


ve 


WILLIAM AND ANDREW STRAHAN.—In a 
foot-note to his preface to ‘ Letters of David 
Hume to William Strahan’ the late Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill mentions the existence of 
‘‘a large and curious collection of letters 
written to William and Andrew Strahan 
by men of letters and publishers, chiefly 
Seottish.”” They then belonged to Mr. F. 
Barker, of 43, Rowan Road, Brook Green, 
but were threatened with dispersion. Can 
any one tell me what has happened to them ? 

R. A. A. L. 


“ SWALE,” ITS AMERICAN MEANING.— 

Tl push to north’ard through forest and swale, 

The whole Manasquam district inviting ! 

These lines occur in a poem by Dr. Henry 
N. Dodge, entitled ‘John Murray’s Land- 
fall’ (ed. Putnam, 1911, p. 159). Dr. Dodge 
is an American, living at Morristown, New 
Jersey. 
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What is the meaning of the word ‘*‘ swale ’’? flagship the Salisbury at sea, 11 November, 


I find in ‘E.D.D.’ two East Anglian words 
thus spelt: swale, sb.', ‘‘ shade, a shady 
place’’; and, swale, sb.2, ‘‘a slight dip 
depression in the surface of the ground.”’ 

I should be much obliged if one of the 
American correspondents of ‘ N. & Q.’ would 
kindly inform me whether the New Jersey | 
* swale ”’ is used in either of the East Anglian | 
senses, or whether it has a meaning unknown | 
to ‘ E.D.D.’ A. L. MayHew. 

Oxford. 

| 

WiLtiaM BADGER was Mayor of Win-, 
chester 1597, and M.P. for that city in the | 
same year. Is anything known of his 
parentage ? Was he connected with the 
family of Bagehott alias Badger of Prest- 
bury, Gloucestershire ? A William Badger 
was admitted a scholar of Winchester school 
in 1561, aged 10, and was transferred in 
1569 to New College, Oxford, where he 
graduated B.A. 15 December, 1572. If, 
as stated by Joseph Foster, he became 
Canon of Sarum in 1579, he could not have 
been the later Mayor. W. D. Prxx. 


Evector PatLaTINE c. 1685.—A_ rare 
volume in my possession has the following 
inscription on the binding, ‘‘ A son altesse 
Mons' Le Prince Electoral Palatin &°”’ 
The book was published in 1685, and I am 
desirous of ascertaining who the Prince was. 
Could it have been Ernest Augustus, who 
subsequently in 1692 was created Elector of 
Hanover, and whose son was George I. of 
England ? 


“Bonny Eart 0’ Moray.’’—I should be 
glad of any particulars about ‘‘ the bonny 
Earl o’ Moray ”’ of the old ballad—his ap- 
pearance, whether fair or dark, and _ his 
history. ZEPHYR. 


Wess, ComMEDIAN.—In ‘ Echoes 


| sent directly to me. 


of the Week’ in The Illustrated London News 
of 25 October, 1884, it was stated that an 
article on a comedian of this name, written 
by Lord William Lennox, appeared in vol. ii. 
ot The Sporting Magazine for 1839. I have | 
searched the Magazine of that year, but 
cannot find the artiele. I shall be grateful 
to any of your readers who can supply me 
with the correct reference, which they might 
send to 80, St. George’s Square, S.W. 
Maycock. 


ADMIRAL DONALD CAMPBELL.—This officer 
was @ Rear-Admiral of the White and Com- | 
mander-in-Chief of the Ships at the Leeward | 
Islands Station. He died on board his. 


1819; and was buried in the ground of 
Portsmouth Garrison Chapel, aged 67. Can 
any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.* tell me aught 
of his parentage ? 

I might add that there was another 
Donald Campbell in the R.N. at the same 
time, who attained only captain’s rank, but 
with whom I am not concerned. 

I should be glad if any information were 
W. C. BOLLAND, 
5, Essex Court, Temple, E.C. 


‘THINK IT POSSIBLE THAT YOU MAY BE 
wronc’”’: Cromwetit.—In The Times of 
3 July, p. 5, col. 5, at the end of his letter, 
“* Another Flag Officer ’’ writes :— 

“To paraphrase Cromwell, I should like to say to 

my old comrades of the Senior Service who are 
being so wofully misled :—* My brethren. I beseach 
you in the name of common sense to think it pos- 
sible you may be mistaken !’” 
If I remember rightly, the original saying is 
‘*T pray you in the bowels of Christ to think 
it possible that you may be wrong.” Is 
any such saying rightly attriouted to 
Cromwell ? My impression is that I have 
seen it quoted somewhere, perhaps in one 
of Charles or Henry Kingsley’s novels, as 
a saying of an “old divine.’”’ Who was its 
author RoBeERT PIERPOINT. 


HAPpPy THE COUNTRY WHOSE ANNALS 
ARE DULL.’’—Could you let me know who is 
the author of the phrase ‘‘ Happy the country 
whose annals are dull,’ quoted by Carlyle in 
his ‘ History of the French Revolution ’ ? 

Henry SAMUEL BRANDRETH. 
[The phrase is often quoted in the form ‘* Happy 
is the country that has no history.” 


Str ANDREW Hacket.—When did_ he 
become a Master in Chancery, and how 
long did he hold that office ? I should 
be glad to know the dates and particulars 
of his first and seeond marriage. He died 
19 March, 1709. G. F. R. B. 


Epmunp Haktvyt, son of Richard 
Hakluyt the famous geographer, became & 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1618. Is anything known of his later career ? 
When did he die ? G. F. R. B 


Horsey, only son of the Rev. 
Heneage Wyndham Horsley of Dundee, 
graduated M.A. at Oxford University from 
Balliol College in 1837. Was he any rela- 
tion of the Right Rev. Samuel Horsley, 
Bishop of Rochester ? When did he die ? 
G. F. R. B 


or 
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“T BELIEVE IN HUMAN KINDNEss.’’—I 
shall be glad to learn who is the author of 
the sacred song commencing, 

I believe in human kindness 
Large amid the sons of men, 
Nobler far in willing blindness 
Than in censure’s keenest ken. 
I believe in self-denial, &e. 

In one place I find it attributed to Norman 
MacLeod, but in an American scholarly 
compilation I find it attributed to John 
S. B. Monsell. 

It is not found in any edition of MacLeod’s 
works, nor his ‘ Life’; nor is it mentioned 
in Julian’s ‘Dictionary of Hymnology’ 
under either name, nor in the index of first 
lines. WALTER WALSH. 

Dundee. 


Sr. HucH anp “THE Hoty 
Hugh of Lincoln, I am sorry to say, used to 
swear, and his favourite adjuration was 
** By the holy nut.”” Was this nut vegetable 
or animal, @ slang term for head ? 

Str. SwitHrn. 


CaRACCIOLO Famtty.—Where can I find 
the pedigree and history of the Caracciolo 
family of Naples ? Their titles were Dukes 
of 8. Arpino and S. Teodoro. 

Mary TERESA FORTESCUE. 

Sprydoncote, Exeter. 


M‘CLELLAND Famtty.—1. What is the 
difference between M‘Clelland ending with 
d and without d? 

2. Are the M‘Clellands of Ulster the same 
stock as those of Kirkcudbright ? 

3. Who was the ancestor of the M‘Clel- 
land family ? 

4. What is the origin of the name ? 

B. G. 


Vatican Frescoes. — Will any of your 
readers kindly throw some light on the 
following words, found on a set of old engrav- 
ings of frescoes in the Vatican ?—*‘ Io. 
Jacobus de Rubeis Formis, Rome ad Tem- 
plum Pacis.”’ 

A mere translation is not what I want. 

THETA. 


Emerson IN Engianp.—In his ‘ English 


‘Heine and Franklin both stayed in Craven 

| Street. The matter is deserving of con- 

sideration. M. L. R. Brestar. 
Perey House, South Hackney. 


PrOvVERB.—On_ the 
monument to Sir Edward Denny (died 1599 
‘or 1600) in Waltham Abbey occur these 
| words :— 

“If ye times (more happily flourishing under 
gratious Astrea) had been aunswearable to his 

eroicall designes, wt*out all doubt he could not but 
have had (accordinge to ye strange Italian proverbe) 
his beake greater than his wings.” 

1. Does Astrea here mean Queen Eliza- 
beth ? 

2. What is the Italian proverb referred to ? 
Ts it still in use ? And what is its sense ? 

Me 


{ Astrea was one of the poetical names applied to 
Elizabeth. Sir John Davies wrote in her honour a 
series of twenty-six acrostics entitled ‘Hymns of 
Astrea.’] 


SENIOR WRANGLERS: SENIOR CLASSICS. 
—Of the seventeen Colleges at the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, beginning with Peter- 
house, founded in 1257, and ending with 
Downing, established in 1800, it is in- 
teresting to note that sixteen have produced 
Senior Wranglers at some time since 1748, 
the date of the first competition. 

Two of the Colleges, however, are far in 
the van of successes, St. John’s heading the 
list with the substantial total of 53 Senior 
Wranglers, and Trinity being an excellent 
second with 49. Caius is third with 13, 
immediately followed by Queens’ with 9; 
Peterhouse ranks fifth with 8, while Christ's 
and Pembroke each have to be credited 
with half a dozen. Corpus ranks eighth on 
the list with 4, and Magdalene ninth with 3. 
Jesus, Sidney, and St. Catherine’s have 
two each; while the remaining four 
Colleges—Clare, Emmanuel, King’s, and 
Trinity Hall—have one apiece. 

Although this competition is now a thing 
of the past, at any rate under its old name, 
yet a certain interest will always be attached 
to it as one of the oldest of such examinations. 
A writer in The Cornhill Magazine has said 
that ‘ the College, the tutor, even the bed- 


Traits ’ Emerson relates that he stayed at a maker, or ‘gyp’ of the Senior Wrangler, 


house in Russell Square in 1833. 
that the same year that Heine paid England 
a visit ? I should like to know, if possible, 
where that house stands. 

By the way, could not something be done 
to mark the spots where such immortals 
as Voltaire, Rousseau, Benjamin Franklin, 
and Heine spent some time in England ? 


Was not had a momentary share of his glory.” 


| J think it would therefore be instructive 
as well as interesting to know the names 
‘of the schools that have produced such 
scholars, and I shall be much obliged if 
/any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ will give me the 
|information required, or at least the name 
of the school which heads the list. I believe 
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King Edward’s School, Birmingham, has 
had two such successes. One of the smallest 
schools to achieve such distinction was 
King Edward VI.’s Grammar School, Bath, 
in 1882. 


I cannot trace anything in the various | 
Indexes of ‘N. & Q.’ which refers to Senior | 


Wranglers by name; but in the First Series, 
iv. 484 and v. 91, 137, there is a reference 
to the origin of the term Tripos, and in the 
same series, xi. 342, another reference to 
Tripos day at Cambridge. 

I shall be equally grateful for any infor- 
mation with regard to the schools which have 
sent forth the greatest number of Senior 
Classics as well. With regard to the latter, 
I fancy that King Edward’s School, Bir- 
mingham, already mentioned, if not first, 
occupies an eminent place. 

FREDERICK CHARLES WHITE. 

26, Arran Street, Roath Park, Cardiff. 


ScHOOLBOYS: DESCRIPTIONS OF 
PaRENTS.—Can any of your readers throw 
light upon the following words? They 
occur in a list of the professions or trades 
to which the fathers of the boys belonged 
who were educated at a school in the North 
of Ireland :— 


1. Mensor.”’ 

3. Dux Militum.”’ 

4. Centurio.”’ 

5. Juris Consultus.”’ 

The words occur between 1711 and 1847. 


CHARLES I.: AureEa.’—A volume 
with the title mentioned above was, I believe, 
in the possession of Charles I. What sort of 


Bible was it, and would it now be a rarity | 


apart from its historic association ? 
Povurgvol Pas. 


REPRIEVE FOR 99 YEARS.—In 


Weekly Journal, or British-Gazetteer, for 


7 December, 1751, it was announced from | 


Bristol that 


—* Reprieve for ninety-nine years, came Express | 
Yesterday {29 Nov.] for Daniel Bishop, who is. 
to plead his Majesty’s Pardon at the next Assizes, | 


and then to be transported for life.” 


Were reprieves of this time-limit customary, | 
and, if so, when did they cease to be issued ?. 


A. F. R. 


HUNGERFORD FamiILty.—Thomas Hunger- 
ford owned lands at Yatton, co. Somerset, 
his will being dated 1739. His daughter 
Jane married Edward Oliver of Bristol. Can 


Read's 


“any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly tell me 
to which branch of the above family he 
belonged, and the name of his father ? 
Please reply direct. 

(Mrs.) OLIvER. 
45, Church Crescent, Muswell Hill, N. 


Replies. 


‘DAVID HUGHSON ”: EDWARD AND 
DAVID PUGH. 
(11 S. ii. 89.) 


Magor Yarrow BaAupock asks at the above 
reference for some particulars relating to the 
author of a work on London which was pub- 
lished in six volumes as by David Hughson, 
LL.D., during the years 1805 to 1809; and 
he adds that in the Catalogue of the library 
of the British Museum the name of Hughson 
is stated to be the pseudonym of Edward 
Pugh. Such was the case in July last year, 
but it has now been altered, as it was an 
error copied from Lowndes (see Bohn’s ed., 
li. 1136). 

The work in question was compiled by 
David Pugh, LL.D., who died at Blewitt’s 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, on 14 September, 
1819, aged 63. He was then described as 
formerly a printer, and afterwards a writer 
in the daily press, as well as a contributor 
to Arthur Aikin’s Annual Review and other 
periodical works. The disguise of Hughson, 
which he adopted for his literary works, had 
its origin in his own name (having been sug- 
gested by the words Ap-Hugh). His great 
compilation was 

(1) **London, being an accurate history and 
| description of the British Metropolis and its neigh- 
bourhood to thirty miles extent, from an actual 
yerambulation, by David Hughson, LL.D. Vol. I. 
Locke. printed by W. Stratford, Crown-Court, 
Temple-Bar, for J Stratford, No. 112, Holborn-Hill, 
and sold by all other booksellers. 1805.” Vol. IL, 
1805; Vol. ILI, 1806; Vol. 1V., 1807; Vol. V., 
1808; Vol. VI., 1809. 

The other works by him, which can be 
seen at the British Museum, are :— 

(2) ‘An epitome of the privileges of London, 
including Southwark, digested and arranged by 
David Hughson, 1816.” 

_ By a resolution of the Court of Common 

'Council a copy was presented to every 

/member of the corporation. 

(3) “A respectful appeal to the Mayor, &c , of 

' London on behalf of the rights of their fellow- 
citizens and inhabitants of Southwark. By David 

| Hughson. 1816.” 


1e 
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(4) ‘* Walks through London, including West- 
minster and the borough of Southwark, with the > 
— suburbs. By David Hughson, LL.D. | 

de 

(5) ‘*Multum in parvo, the privileges of South- 
wark. By David Hughson, LL.D. [1818].” 

Hughson circulated in 1812 the pro- 
spectus of a work to be called * The Chronicle ! 
of the Reign of George III.,’ and to be issued | 
in parts at intervals of two months, beginning | 
on 1 March, 1812; but I cannot find that | 
any part of it was published. He is also | 
mentioned as the editor of ‘The British | 


Constitution Analyzed.’ | 
| 


David Pugh was a book-compiler, Edward 
Pugh was an artist. He exhibited at the 
Royal Academy from 1793 to 1808, in all 
23 pictures, mostly portraits, and the de- 
scription of him given by Mr. Graves was 
that of ‘‘ miniature painter.”’ He obtained 
the second premium from the committee 
of Lloyd’s which managed the Patriotic 
Fund for a design for a vase. The portrait 
which was contributed to the Academy in 
1821 (No. 746) by Edward Pugh as an 
honorary exhibitor, was probably by him, 
and shown in that way as the work of a dead 
artist. In 1808 he exhibited at the British 
Institution a picture of ‘Gayton Wake,’ 
illustrating it by a quotation from the poem 
of ‘Gayton Wake, or Mary Dod,’ the com- 
position of his friend Richard Llwyd, which 
was printed at Chester in 1804. During 
most of this period his address was in| 
London, but in the Academy catalogue for | 
1800 Chester was given as his place of resi- 
dence. 

The work by which Edward Pugh is 
remembered now is the ‘‘splendid’’ volume 
of *‘ Cambria Depicta, a tour through North | 
Wales, illustrated with picturesque views. 
By a native artist. London, 1816.” The) 
term “‘ a native artist’? was applied to him 
by the same Richard Llwyd in his anony- 
mous poem of ‘ Beaumaris Bay’ (1800 7), | 
and Llwyd claimed to have supplied him 
with some interesting details for his volume 
(Life of Llwyd prefixed to his poetical works, 
1837, p. lv). 

The preface to ‘Cambria Depicta’ is 
signed Edward Pugh, and dated Ruthin, 
10 May, 1813. It says that a chance con- | 
versation for an hour with Alderman Boy- | 
dell suggested the undertaking. He put. 
it by for a time, but in the spring of 1804) 
the idea of “a combination of objects” | 
forced itself upon him, and he determined | 
upon carrying out the work. To execute it | 
he travelled “as a_ pedestrian between | 


'two and three thousand miles, over one of 


the roughest districts of Great Britain,” 
and, like Oliver Goldsmith, supported him- 
self on his tour of eight months by playing 
the flute. He tells us in his narrative that 


‘he was a native of Ruthin, and that his 


mother was still alive, though aged. <A note 
at the end of the preface erroneously says 
that he died at Ruthin in June, 1813. It 
adds that Pugh ‘‘ was ten years in com- 


|pleting the drawings for this volume,” 


and he claimed that they were “all of 
them new to the public.” 

The volume contained 71 coloured plates 
(including the frontispiece), by T. Cart- 
wright, R. Havell, and T. Bonnor (two being 
unsigned), from the drawings of Pugh. Miss 
Prideaux calls it ** the best of all the books 
on Wales,” but she qualifies this phrase 
by the assertion that ‘* the views, pleasant 
and careful as they are, lack originality of 
treatment.’’ They are often sold separately. 

The date of Pugh’s death is given in Sir 
Richard Phillips's Wonthly Magazine as 
in or about September, 1813, and the short 
notice of him states that he was “the 
draughtsman employed to make the views 
for the elegant volume called * Modern 
London.’ He was a very amiable man.” 
Phillips in penning these words may have 
thought of some of his associates whom he 
could not characterize in this way, possibly 
even of George Borrow. The full title of 
this work was “‘ Modern London, being the 
history and present state of the British 
Metropolis. Illustrated with numerous 
copper plates. London, printed for Richard 
Phillips, 1804,” and it was published at 
three guineas. The plates in the topo- 
graphical section were by Pugh. His name 
also appears on a volume entitled ‘‘ Remarks 
on a Tour to North and South Wales in 
1797, with plates from Rowlandson, Pugh, 


Howitt, &e. (aquatinted by J. Hill). London, 


W. Wigstead, 1800.”’ A view of Ruthin by 
him was printed separately in 1797, and 
dedicated to Lord Bagot. The little collee- 


‘tion of poems in the Welsh language by 
Edward Pugh, which was printed at Aber- 
| tawe in 1816, is by a different person. 


Through the kindness of the Rev. Lewis 
Pryce, Warden of Ruthin, I am now enabled 
to state that Edward Pugh died at Wall 
Street, Ruthin, aged 52, and was buried at 
Ruthin on 20 July, 1813, being described 
as ‘‘ Limner.” His parents, Edward Pugh 
and Elizabeth Maddocks, both of Ruthin, 
were married, after banns, in its parish 
church on 2 July, 1759; and Edward Pugh 
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| 
their son was baptized in the parish chureh | 


of Llanrhydd, in which parish part of the 
town of Ruthin is situate, on 5 October, 


The small brass pot, spheroidal in shape, 
ealled a lota, is described by Col. Yule in his 


* Hobson-Jobson.’ 


1760, his father’s trade being given as shoe- | 


maker. 
Edward Pugh the artist and David Pugh 
the man of letters were probably first cousins. 


I well remember Lord Randolph Churchill 
denouncing a distinguished Viceroy of India, 


and accusing him of being ‘lulled to lan- 


_guor by the land of the lotus.” 


A David Pugh witnessed the marriage of 


Edward Pugh and Elizabeth Maddocks ; 
and David Pugh of the Parish of Ruthin was 
married by licence in its church to Dorothy 
Jones of the parish of Llanbedr on 25 May, 
1756. If the book-writer were born in 
the first part of the, following year (1757), 
he would at the date of his death in Sep- 


tember, 1819, i is year. | 
Dave hit your -aquatie growth, which has a place in the 


/mythology of the Hindus, and is the principal 


This Dorothy Pugh, of Wall Street, Ruthin, 
was buried there on 1 January, 1816, being 
a widow, aged 85. 

See Monthly Mag., xxxvi. (1813, pt. ii.) 
187; xlviii. (1819, pt. ii) 372; Gent. Mag.. 
1819, pt. ii. 378; ‘ Aquatint Engraving,’ 
by 8S. T. Prideaux, 1909, pp. 278-9, 348, 368 ; 
Algernon Graves, ‘Royal Academy Ex- 
hibitors,’ vi. 214; Algernon Graves, ‘ The 
British Institution,’ p. 440. 

W. P. 


Mirres at Coronations (11 8. iv. 27).— 
This subject has received frequent notice 
of late in the columns of The Church Times, 
where more than one correspondent ex- 
pressed the wish that the wearing of mitres 
by the bishops would be revived at the 
Coronation of King George. 

Several months back (I cannot supply 
the exact reference) there appeared in 
the same periodical a correspondence con- 
cerning the mitre (still in existence) which 
belonged to William Seabury, Bishop of 
Connecticut (or Massachusetts), the first 
bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of America, who was consecrated at Aber- 
deen in 1784. The mitre was described as 
being black with gold embroidery, similar, 
perhaps, to that mentioned by Mr. F. T. 
HiscamMe. But of course Bishop Seabury 
was never present at a Coronation, at least 
as a bishop. R. L. Moreton. 


THE Lorus anp Inp1a (11 S. iv. 


| gestive of India than is the lotus. 


J. E. Latton PICKERING. 
Inner Temple Library. 


The Queen’s robe could not have been 
embroidered with any flower more sug- 
The name 
has been applied to various plants ; but the 
one that is identified with the Indian Empire 
is a nelumbo (Nelumbium speciosum), an 


moti? in their decorative designs. The 
flower and bud of the lotus, as Sir George 
Birdwood pointed out, have furnished “ the 
universal ornamental form among the Asiatic 
Aryas from the beginningof their art history.” 
What the rose should be to English pattern- 
makers, that is the lotus to their distant 
fellow-subjects. Hence the appropriateness 
of the device of Queen Mary’s vestment. 
Sr. SwITHIN. 


QUEEN ELizABETH AT BIsHop’s STORTFORD 
(11 8. iv. 27).—For a criticism of the story 
in connexion with the Queen’s visit to 
Cambridge in August, 1564, given in Froude’s 
‘History of England’ from the Simancas 
MSS. and depending on the authority of 
the Spanish Ambassador De Silva, who 
professed to have heard it from an eye- 
witness, see Mullinger’s ‘ University of Cam- 
bridge,’ vol. ii. pp. 190-91. Mr. Mullinger 
points out that there is no mention of the 
alleged occurrence in the three principal 
sources to which we are indebted for our 
knowledge of the details of the royal visit. 


He argues from what is known of the writers 


the narratives tha’ 


“it seems in the 
highest degree improbable that these three 


' would have omitted all reference to an incident 


27).— | 


The Nelumbium speciosum is the Egyptian | 
bean of Pythagoras, the lotus and tamara 


of the Hindus, who hold it sacred. 
them it is the floating shell of Vishnu and 
the throne of Brahma. 
leaves are very similar to those of water- 
lilies. 


With. 


| 


so damaging to the Puritan party.” 
With regard to the scene being laid at 


_ Bishop’s Stortford, the Queen left Cambridge 


on 10 August by the Huntingdon Road for 
the Bishop of Ely’s palace at Longstanton. 
A detailed account of the visit is given in 
C. H. Cooper’s ‘Annals of Cambridge,’ 
vol. ii. pp. 181-208. Epwarp BENSLY. 


I have not read the novel in question, but 


The flowers and) no doubt Monsignor Benson’s authority is 


a yarn sent home by the Spanish ambassador 
Don Diego Guzman de Silva. The Queen 
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was at Cambridge in August, 1564, and eighteenth century the serjeants connected 
Don Diego’s letter can be found in the Spanish with it joined the Chancery Lane Inn, and 
Calendar of State Papers soon after that the hall was taken by the Amicable Assur- 


date. To all appearance, some wag pulled | 
the hidalgo’s leg. 

(11 S. iv. 29).—This can | 
hardly be other than an unexpected survival | 
of the A.-S. burg-sele, which even in Anglo- | 
Saxon is searce, and in Middle English. 
seems to be altogether unrecorded. Here 
burg is “‘borough’’; and sele means) 
“habitation or ‘“‘dwelling-place,” being 
allied to the G. Saal, a room. But sele was 
also used with reference to slight shelters, 
as is clear from the compound levesel in 
Chaucer’s ‘ Reeve’s Tale,’ Group A, |. 4061. 
My note on this word mentions burg-sal 
(variant of burg-sele), and explains the sense 
of levesel very fully. The fact that Widow 
Stutting was fined only twopence for non- 
repair of her bursell shows that it was not a 
structure of very great dimensions. I 
suggest that her bur-sell or “‘ borough-bower”’ 
was merely a shelter or porch before her 
door, which would be conspicuous, and 
therefore a thing to be kept in good repair, 
and at the same time not very expensive 
to make good. I beg leave to refer to my 
note to Chaucer’s works, vol. v. p. 123, 
for further illustration. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


Perhaps Katharine Stutting, widow, 
neglected to keep in good condition the 
borstal, or uphill way, leading to her house 
or elsewhere, for which she was answerable. 
As we do not know when her day was, we 
cannot calculate the value of the twopence. 

Sr. SwIrHIn. 


SerRJEANTS’ INN: DINNER IN 1839 (118. 
iv. 5).—I regret that in my note I carelessly | 
added the words ‘Fleet Street’? to my 
mention of the remains of the Inn lately 
destroyed: I should have said Chancery 
Lane. 

There were from first to last three Inns 
of the legal serjeants in London. 

Scrope’s Inn, Holborn, had belonged to 
Richard, first Lord Scrope of Bolton, and 
in 1459 to Henry, fourth Lord. After 
being for a time the serjeants’ Inn, it was) 
restored to the fifth Lord Serope in 1494. 

Serjeants’ Inn, on the south side of Fleet | 
Street, was the property of the Dean and) 
Chapter of York, and is said to have been | 
first occupied by serjeants in the reign of | 
Henry VIII., having previously been a! 


private dwelling. In the course of the | 


ance Society, the rest of the buildings being. 
turned into private houses. The name 
is still kept up, but the place, though fre- 
quented by solicitors, is now nothing more 
than an ordinary square. 

The third Inn, namely, that in Chancery 
Lane, was anciently called Farringdon Inn. 
About 1414-15 it was acquired as an Inn 
for judges and serjeants, and continued to 
be so used until its final disestablishment- 
The premises and their contents were sold 
by auction in 1877, the large sum of money 
thus raised being divided among the mem- 
bers of the Society. The building lately 
demolished was only a remnant of this. 
former Inn. Puitre NORMAN. 


RicHARD ‘ PRICK OF CONSCIENCE’: 
‘Tue British Critic’ (11 S. iii. 227, 277, 
377, 417, 458; iv. 11).—I have before me, 
as I write these words, The British Critic, 
vol. iii. 1794, and its subsidiary title is not 
‘* New Series,’’ but, as in the case of all the 
other volumes up to, and ineluding, vol. xii., 
New Review.’ Mr. MarrHews’s state- 
ment omits the General Index to vols. i.—xx. 
and to vols. xxi.—xlii. (1793 to 1813), each 
of which forms a volume. 

My “‘ authority was, certainly, “‘ second- 
hand,” viz., the second-hand catalogue of 
a firm which shall here be nameless, and which 
being human, has, it appears, slightly 
blundered. This pececant firm includes in 
its “‘ grand total” The Quarterly Theological 
Review and Ecclesiastical Record, which, 
beginning in December, 1824, completed 


_four volumes by its issue for September, 


1826, and was thenceforward blended with, 
and its title appended to that of, its quondam 
rival The British Critic, as noted in MR. 
MATTHEWS’s summary. The firm in question 
also includes in its ‘‘ set’? The Theologicat 
Critic (edited by the Rev. T. K. Arnold), 
which, after an interval of seven years, 


filled the place left vacant by the defunct 


British Critic. 

If Mr. Marrnews accepts these addi- 
tions, his collation will be modified thus: 
102+1+1+4+2=110 volumes, and the 
aforesaid ‘“ grand total” will be increased 
by one volume, and its defining dates 
altered to 1793-1843 ; 1851-2. re 

I thank your correspondent who (11 8. iil. 
458) convicts me of having affixed to the 
name of the Rev. Thomas Mozley an 
‘‘inapposite titular appendage”’; and in 
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extenuation of my other default, acknow- 
ledged above, I gladly adopt Mr. MaTTHEWws’s 
dictum, ‘‘ Bibliography presents many pit- 
falls for the unwary.” 

CHARLES HIGHAM. | 


| 
| 


THE BURNING OF Moscow (11 S. iii. 464). | 
—Whether the fire was accident or design, | 
whether caused by Russians or French, 
the secret would have been known to few, | 
and by those few was well kept. Like many 
another historical mystery, it will, no doubt, 
remain unsolved to the end of time. But 
has it never crossed the mind of historian or 
pamphleteer to suspect as the incendiary Sir 
Robert Wilson, then British commissioner 
at the Russian head-quarters ? born 
soldier, brave yet cunning, a skilful organizer, 
if not, perhaps, a great strategist, he possessed | 
the mind to conceive, the daring to carry | 
out, a desperate venture of this nature. | 
Russian soldiers, valiant and unflinching | 
in the field, have seldom been gifted with! 
the special “knack” of turning dismal | 
failure into glorious victory. ‘‘Schwartzem- 
berg told him [Aberdeen],”’ says the ‘ D.N.B.,’ | 
“that, conspicuous as were Wilson's services | 
in the field, they fell short of those he had 
rendered out of the field.” Napoleon at 
St. Helena spoke bitterly of ‘* Wilson,” 
the Englishman who hung upon his flanks | 
during the retreat. Had Kutusov, 
Russian commander, acted upon Wilson’s 
advice, the retreat would have become an 
unconditional surrender. Later, Wilson | 
greatly contributed to the victory at Leipsice. | 
When the fallen Emperor heard of the escape | 
of Lavalette and the share Wilson took 
therein, he professed to forgive’ his old) 


enemy, though he did so grudgingly. 
Wilson, though his name is now searcely | 
remembered, save, maybe, for the affray 
known as the “ Piccadilly butchers,” was | 
one of those men, made in heroi¢ mould, | 
who have but rarely in later days adorned 
the page of history. 
HERBERT B. CLayton. 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


av. 
word, meaning bound or connected,” | 
from bastan, **to bind, shut up, enclose” | 
(see F. Johnson, * Persian Dictionary,’ s.v.). | 
The practice of taking sanctuary to avoid | 
the oppression of their rulers is common in| 
Persia. The mausoleum at Kim is one of 
the most celebrated sanctuaries. | 

“ Although in general the tombs of all their | 
Imam Zadehs (descendants of Imams) are looked | 
upon as sanctuaries, yet there are some accounted | 
more sacred than others; without this single | 


7).—Bast is a Persian | 


| phrasis of Erasmus : 


impediment in the way of the Persian king’s 
power, his subjects would be totally at his mercy.” 
—J. Morier, ‘ A Second Journey through Persia,’ 
1818, p. 166. 

The great cannon in the Maidan at Teheran 
is regarded as a place of sanctuary. The 
same is the case with the King’s stables. 
This belief has been extended to Europeans’ 
horses. Sir T. Holdich (‘ The Indian Border- 
land,’ p. 333) describes a Persian going into 
bast behind an ill-tempered horse belonging 
to Capt. Sykes. Mr. C. J. Wills (‘ The Land 
of the Lion and Sun,’ ed. 1891, p. 137) tells 
of his groom taking sanctuary in the Arme- 
nian Cathedral at Julfa, from which, being 
a Musalman, he was immediately expelled. 
Mr. MayuHew will find numerous examples 
of the custom in Frazer, ‘ Totemism and 
Exogamy,’ i. 97 ff., and in Westermarck, 
‘Origin and Development of the Moral 
Ideas,’ ii. 628 ff. EMERITUS. 


St. CoLuMB AND STRATTON ACCOUNTS 
(11 8. iv. 7).—The references to the ‘ haltfe 
part’ and ‘“‘dim’” of the ‘ Paraphrasis ’ 
of Erasmus are to the payment by the 
parishioners of half the cost, in accordance 
with the Injunctions of Edward VI., No. 7 
of which runs :— 


* Also, that they shall provide within three 
months next after this visitation one book of the 
whole Bible, of the largest volume, in English. 
And within one twelve months next after the 
said visitation, the ‘ Paraphrasis ’ of Erasmus,also 
in English, upon the Gospels, and the same 
set up in some convenient place within the said 
church that they have cure of, whereas their 
parishioners may most commodiously resort unto 
the same, and read the same. The charges of 
which books shall be ratably borne between 


parson and approprietary, and parishioners 


aforesaid, that is to say, the one half by the 
parson or proprietary, and the other half by the 

Many parishes failed to procure the ‘ Para- 
phrasis,’ and in their presentments in reply 


to articles of the bishops at their visitations, 
‘the churchwardens and parishioners would 


certify the default and excuse themselves. 


as did those of Boddington, Gloucestershire, 
in 1568, by saying “ that they lacke a para- 


the parishe is reddy to 
buy there parte.” F. 8. Hockapay. 


Lydney, Gloucestershire. 


* Walt AND SEE” (11 S. il. 366, 434). — 
The authorship of this phrase as a “* political 
eatchword’”’ is by no means due to Mr. 
Asquith. It is to be found in the well- 
known burlesque ‘The Happy Land,’ by 
F. Tomline and Gilbert a Beckett, which in 
1873 overwhelmed the then Liberal Govern- 
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ment in a tempest of ridicule, and was 
solemnly prohibited by the Lord Cham- 
berlain :— 
Finale to Part First. 
Darine (Miss Bella Moore). 
By playing fast and loose 
I will govern them, be sure ; 
The talisman of all good luck at last is ourse 
We ’ll happy be at last, 
For ever, evermore. 
Three Rt. Hons. (Mr. G., Mr."L., Mr. A.). 
Chorus. 
We ’ll happy be at last, ) 
Not never any more. f Repeated. 
Zayda (Miss Lottie Venne). 
I shall dreaded be, 
Wait and you shall see, 
Everlasting snubbing, 
Drubbing. 
Pulling nation’s nose, 
Treading on its toes ; 
Wait and you shall see 
How I’ll dreaded be. 

Lady St. Helier in her ‘ Memories of Fifty 
Years,’ published not long ago, writes that 
““Lady Waldegrave always declared that 
Mr. Gladstone’s downfall was due to the 
burlesque.” C. S. Harris. 


“Wait and see” occurs in Anthony 


Trollope’s ‘Ralph the Heir,’ published in 


1871, chap. xlviii.: ‘A girl wasn’t like a 
man, she said, who could just make up his 
mind at once—a girl had to wait and see.”’ 

W. B. H. 


‘KENILWORTH’: “MANNA oF Sv. 
Nicuouas’”’ (11 iii. 488).—There can 
be little doubt that Scott has here been 
guilty of an anachronism. Looking back 
over past history, he has failed to preserve 
the proper historical perspective. There 
were cases of poisoning far earlier than those 
referred to in the query, but the phrase 
**manna of St. Nicholas” fixes a definite 
date on a transaction which happened long 
subsequent to the time when Queen Eliza- 
beth paid her memorable visit to Kenilworth. 
A novelist is, however, allowed a certain 
licence, and is not bound to the same 
chronological accuracy as an historian. 

W.S. S. 


Hewry VII. anp Masuse (11 8. iv. 7).— 
Mr. H. B. Wheatley says in ‘ Historical 
Portraits ’ (1897), p. 138 :— 

“The painting which Walpole styled ‘ The 
Marriage of Henry VII. and Elizabeth of York,’ 
and wrongly attributed to Mabuse, is an inter- 
esting picture, and is engraved in the ‘ Anecdotes 


of Painting.’....It was bought for 200/. by 


Henrietta Louisa, Countess of Pomfret, and 


hung for some years at Easton Neston, Northants. 
|The Earl of Oxford (according to Walpole) 
| offered 5007. for the picture, but his offer was 
not accepted, and Walpole bought it at Lord 
Pomfret’s sale for 841. Mr. J. Dent bought it at 
the Strawberry Hill Sale in 1842 for 178/. 10s., 
and Mrs. Dent of Sudeley lent it to the Tudor 
Exhibition in 1890. There is really no marriage 
at all, but the arms (if genuine) show that Henry 
, and Elizabeth are represented in it. The saint 
| walking with the queen appears to be intended 
‘for St. Thomas the Apostle, and the other figure 
'for St. Thomas of Canterbury. It is probable, 
‘however, that the arms have been added, and 
‘the figures converted. Mr. Cust believes the 
| original to have been a Madonna and saints, of 
| which the central part has been painted out.” 
A. R. BAyLey. 
| [Mr. W. Scorr also refers to Walpole’s ‘ Anec- 


dotes.’ 


AVIATION IN 1811 (11 S. iv. 5).—Supple- 
menting its remarks of 9 June, 1811, quoted 
at the above reference, The Observer of 
30 June, 1811, said :— 

‘* The taylor Bublinger [sic] has been unsuccess- 
ful in his promised attempt at flying with the wings 
he had made. On the 1st inst. he placed himself 
on the Walls of Ulm, at the edge of the Danube, 
for the purpose of flying over that river ; but no 
sooner had he leaped from the wall, than one of 
his wings broke and he fell into the water, and 
must have been drowned had not some boats 


gone to his assistance.” 
CrecIL CLARKE. 


Tur Cuckoo AND Its Cau (11 S. iii. 486 ; 
iv. 30).—-Although we are getting rather 
beyond the season for discussing the ‘ mes- 
senger of spring,” it may not be amiss to 
supplement Mr. E. Marston’s remark at 
the last reference that “‘the cuckoo can 
frequently be seen if watched and waited 
for.” 

There are districts which the bird par- 
ticularly affects—moorlands, hillsides, remote 
coppices, and so on, where it finds nests 
convenient for the depositing of its eggs— 
and in such places the cautious and patient 
observer need have no difficulty in seeing it 
and noting its habits and vagaries. As in 
every department of nature study, the 
essential thing in tracking the cuckoo is to 
be systematic and quietly resolute. It 
may come into the garden at early morning 
in quest of appropriate food, and the alert 
inhabitant may both see it and hear it 
when it is on such a foraging expedition. 
As a rule, however. one must be a-field to 
' watch the bird to advantage, and to be able 
/to speak authoritatively with reference to 
|its attractive and haunting voice. It may 
be necessary to sit long and pensively on a 
‘stile, or to wander for hours knee-deep in 


| heather, but on a glorious afternoon of early 


le 
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summer either of! these experiences is | beth took part, in and about 1864, but no 
worth having, while a stimulating quest exact date was given for the first appearance 
appreciably enhances its value. | of the legend. 

In an absolutely casual fashion I once| The above dates are taken from an article 
became a witness of what must have been | on ‘The Shamrock in Literature,’ by N. 
a cuckoo congress. Passing one day through | Colgan, M.R.I.A., in the Journal otf the 
® picturesque glen with which I have long Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, 
been familiar. I approached a lonely cottage | Fifth Series, vi. 211 and 349. J.T. F. 
fronted by a little garden, which in its turn. Durham. 
was flanked by two large elm trees clothed [The references to ‘N. & Q.’ are 3S. i, 224 
in the rich greenery of June foliage. There 3193 iv, 187, 233, 293, 422 ; v. 40, 60, 79, 104.) 
would be, perhaps, thirty yards between 
cottage and trees, each sphere forming 
a centre of activity with which the other 

Move swiftly, Sun; and fly a Lover’s Pace: 
Leave Weeks and Months behind thee in thy Race, 
and her children were diligently attending ate at the end of the second part of ‘The 
to their own affairs, while a dozen euckoos or Conquest of Granada.’ The lines are cited 
more were conducting some urgent business by Johnson in his life of Dryden from a 
with the trees as head-quarters. Every now pamphlet by Settle severely criticizing 
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and then three or four birds shot forth some 
distance into the air, shouting lustily both | 
in going and returning, and then for a time | 
there were calls amid the branches, till | 


presently the scouting operations were 
repeated. There was but one fascinated | 


members of her family had no time to give 
to the proceedings of cuckoos. 
THoMas BAYNe. 


onlooker, for the comely matron and cl 
| 


SrmeR Stories (11 S. iv. 26).—In an 
account of the West Indies written to 
Charles V. of Spain, Oviedo remarks:— | 

“* There are also spiders of marvellous bignesse, | 
and I have seen some with bodies and legges_ 
bigger than a man’s hand extended every way, | 
and I once saw one of such bignesse, that onely | 
her body was as bigge as a sparrow, and full of | 
that laune whereof they make their webbes: | 
this was of a darke russet colour, wi th eyes greater | 
then the eyes of a sparrow, they are venemous, | 
and of terrible shape to  behold.’’—Purchas, 
vol. ii. p. 970. | 

Probably both this account and_ those | 
quoted hy N. M. & A. refer either to scor- | 
pions or tarantulas. W. B. GerisH. | 


St. PATRICK AND THE SHAMROCK (11 S. iii. | 
467: iv. 16).—The shamrock was used | 
as food (probably famine-food) in Ireland | 
in the seventeenth century, not later than’ 
1682, and as a badge or emblem first in 
1681. The story connecting it with St.. 
Patrick does not appear in any of the early 
or medieval lives, nor in the Life by John 
Colgan, the date of which is 1647. There- 
fore it may be supposed to have sprung up 
in the latter part of the seventeenth century. | 
There was a correspondence on the subject | 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ in which the late Dr. Husen- | 


| Dryden’s heroic plays. 
| Wm. E. Browninc. 
63, St. James’ Street. 


The first two lines given by J. M. will 
be found close to the end of Dryden’s ‘Alman- 
zor and Almahide, or the Conquest of 
Granada by the Spaniards, the Second Part.’ 

EDWARD BENSLY. 


The quotation frem Dryden beginning 
Amariel flies’? is an incorrect and much: 
abbreviated one. The correct form is as 
follows :— 
Amariel flies ; a darted mandate came 
From that great will which moves this mighty 
frame ; 
Bid me to thee, my royal charge, repair 
To guard thee from the demons of the air ; 
My flaming sword above them to display, 
All keen, and ground upon the edge of day. 
It is from ‘ Tyrannic Love,’ Act IV. se. 1. 
WaLtterR W. SKEAT. 


(J. M. and Tor Rea also thanked for replies. | 


BELLY AND THE Bopy (11 S. iv. 9).—In 
Sir Thomas North’s translation of Plutarch’s 
‘Lives of the Noble Greeks and Romans,’ 
under Coriolanus (who is compared and 
contrasted with Alcibiades), this fable is 
put into the mouth of Menenius Agrippa, 
an aged Senator. By this means he is said 
to have averted a threatened secession of 
the Plebs, the Senate granting that “ there 
should be yearly chosen five magistrates, 
which they now call Tribuni plebis, whose 


| office should be to defend the poor people 


Shake- 


from violence and oppression.” 
in his 


speare reproduces the incident 
‘Coriolanus,’ I. i. 90-160. 
A. R. BAY ey. 
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Gorcock will find the lines quoted by him 
in Menenius’s speech (‘ Coriolanus,’ I. i. 101). 
Shakspere of course got the parable from 
North’s ‘Plutarch.’ I believe something 
to the same effect is to be found in Camden’s 
~ Remains.’ P. A. McELWAINE. 

2, Lansdowne Gardens, Dublin. 


The exact words are found in Shake- 
speare’s ‘ Coriolanus,’ Act J. se. i. 

Menenius Agrippa was the author of the 
fable, which is briefly related by Livy 
(lib. ii. 32). Whether Shakespeare took 
it from the Roman writer or from Plutarch 
it is difficult to say with certainty. As 
the play was, according to general opinion, 
composed in 1610, it might well be that the 


dramatist made use of the version given in| 
the first edition of | 


Camden’s ‘ Remaines,’ 
which appeared in 1605. See the chapter 
entitled ‘Graue Speeches and wittie Apo- 
thegmes of worthie Personages of this Realme 
in former times.’ There is considerable 
similarity, at all events, in the language 
employed by the two writers. 
Jounx T. Curry. 


The apologue is in ‘Coriolanus,’ Act J. 
se. 1. The story of its political application 
by Menenius Agrippa is given in Plutarch 
(Life of Coriolanus) and Livy, ii. 32. The 


fable seems to be of remote antiquity, and _ 


is found in India. Epwarp BENSLY. 


[Mr. E. E. Street, Mr. W. JAGGARD, and Mr. 


Tom JoneEs also thanked for replies. ] 
Son anp MorTHER (11S iv. 9).—The story 


is told by the Spanish humanist J. L. Vivés, | 
who describes it as well known in book ii. 


chap. x. of his ‘De Institutione Feminew 
Christiane,’ dedicated to Catharine of 
Arragon. 


execution. He justified his treatment of 


his mother to the bystanders on the ground | 


that if she had punished him when a hoy 
for his first theft, that ef a schoolfellow’s 
hook, he would never have become the 
criminal that he then was. 

There is a curious similarity in one point 
between this story and that related by 
Valerius Maximus, IIT. iii. ext. 3. Zeno, 
the Eleatic philosopher, who had taken part 
in @ conspiracy to assassinate the tyrant 
Nearchus, was being tortured. Pretending 
that he wished to make a private communica- 
tion to Nearchus, he was unbound from the 
rack, and used his opportunity to bite o 
the tyrant’s ear. Epwarp 


Gorcock will find this story in Atsop’s 
Fables (No. 37 in an edition of 1632, Leyden). 
3. 
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The young man was being led tec | 
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BATTLE ON THE WEY: CARPENTER, 
CRESSINGHAM, AND ROWE Famiries (11 8. iv. 
24).—Mr. Pierpornt has brought to light 
a document of peculiar interest, and, in- 
cidentally, has indicated the manner in 
‘which it may possibly be accounted for. 
The “cunning Contrivance”’ ascribed in 
the document to Hugh Cressingham is 
identical (mutatis mutandis) with the strata- 
gem attributed by Blind Harry to Sir 
William Wallace at the battle of Stirling 
in 1297, where Cressingham was slain. 
{Blind Harry tells how Wallace visited the 
bridge over the Forth before the English 
army appeared on the scene, taking with him 
a skilled workman—- 

A wricht—the suttellast at thar was. 

And ordand him to saw the burd intwa.... 

The tothir end he ordand for to be, 

How it suld stand on thre rowaris off tre. 

Quhen ane war out, that the laiff doun suld fall 
Him selff wndyr he ordand thar with all, 

Bownd on the tresl in a creddill to sit, 

To louss the pyn quhen Wallace leit him witt. 

Bot with a horn, quhen it was tyme to be, 

In all the ost suld no man blaw bot he. 

And so, at the blast of Wallace’s horn, the 
in the cradle (whose name, according 
to the minstrel, was John Wright) knocked 
out the pin, and the bridge gave way, 
drowning those who were crossing at the 
time, and leaving the English army divided 
in two. 

It may further be pointed out that Wallace, 
‘the Scottish patriot leader, is generally 
;termed by English chroniclers William 
Waleys”” or Welshman,” from a 
mistaken impression that he was a native 
of Wales instead of being a man whose 
ancestors had lived in Seotland for more than 
a century before his birth. This mistake 
| has been laid hold of by the compiler of the 
| Carpenter document for the purpose, as it 
_would seem, of presenting a kind of topsy- 
_turvy version of acknowledged history. 
| The part played by Hugh the carpenter 
/in the English version is paralleled by that 
‘assigned to John the wright in Scottish 
‘annals. Scottish historical writers, it is 
true, reject Blind Harry’s account of the 
| stratagem adopted by Wallace. At the 
| same time, the minstrel’s story has obtained 
|a strong hold on local tradition. Describing 
|the battle of Stirling in the * Ordnance 
Gazetteer,’ the late F. H. Groome says :— 

““The cognomen of ‘Pin’ Wright was given 
the man who undertook to ‘louss the pyn’ ; 
and a descendant who died recently in Stirling 
still bore the name, the family having for their 
coat of arms a carpenter’s axe, the crest being a 
mailed arm grasping an axe, and the motto 


> 


= 
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Tam arte quam marte.’’—See * Ordnance Gazetteer 
of Scotland,’ edited by F. H. Groome, new edition, 
vol. vi. (1896). 

A more recent local historian, the Rev. Dr. 
Menzies Fergusson (‘ Logie: 
History,’ 1905, vol. ii. p. 263), expresses 
himself in somewhat similar terms :—- 

‘* The man who cut the bridge was nicknamed 
Pin-wright. His descendants were the Wrights 
of Broom, whose arms, three carpenters’ axes 
argent, on an azure field, with the crest, a dexter 
arm in armour, embowed proper, coupled at the 
shoulder, grasping an axe, and the motto, 7am 
arte quam marte, refer to the event.”’ 

With regard to Fordon or Fordun, claimed 
as the authority for.the Carpenter version, 
the author of the ‘Scotichronicon” is no 
doubt intended. Now probably the writer 
known as John of Fordun collected materials 
for his history in England and Ireland as 
well as in Seotland, and copies of his work 
in MS. are said to have been in the possession 
of almost every Scottish monastery, as also 
many in England. At the same time, I 
understand that the  ‘ Scotichronicon’ 
knows next to nothing of Cressingham, the 
English Treasurer, whose rashness at Stirling 
bridge lost the day for England. Fordun 
deseribes the battle (‘Scotichronicon,’ ii. 
171, bk. xi. c. 29), but, so far as I am aware 
or have been able to ascertain, his remarks 
about Cressingham contain little information 
with respect to that individual's personal 
history. From all that one can gather, 
however, as to Cressingham’s character, he 
was about the last man in the world to have 
recourse to stratagem in order to overcome 
a foe whom he despised, whether coming 
from Scotland or from Wales. 

Taking these considerations into account, 
I would venture to suggest that the docu- 
ment to which Mr. Prerrornt calls attention 
was either intended originally to be a bit of 
fun, or perhaps, and more probably, was @ 
pedigree constructed by some eighteenth- 
century genealogist more desirous of earning 
his fee than of adhering strictly to historical 
fact. W. Scort. 


“Pate Breer” (11 S. iv. 26).—Writing 
subject to eorrection, I believe that ‘‘ beer” 
is the technical term used by brewers for 
liquor distilled from grain; black beer ”’ 
is porter or stout, while ale is “‘ pale beer.’ 
This rule has been broken of late years, 
because Lager beer is pale beer; and in 
some parts of the country the terms are 
reversed—what is ‘‘ale” in one part. is 
in another, and vice versa. Ale” 
was the oldest word ; ‘ beer”’ is ale hopped : 
hut virtually the terms “ ale’? and “ beer” 


‘are synonymous, so the brewer of “ pale 
_beer ”’ would, according to a present London 


| 
description, be an “ale brewer.” 
A. RHODES. 


@ Parish. 


‘“ HERE SLEEPS A youTH” (11 8S. iv. 
28).—The lines given are the first verse of 
“an epitaph designed for Thomas Lloyd, 
Esq., of Alton in the C. of Salop, who died 
in Mareh last,” and appear on p. 427 of 
The Gentleman's Magazine of 1752. I can 
find no reference to Thomas Lloyd in the 
obituary notices of The Gentleman's Maga- 
zine. R. VauGcHan GOWER. 


CARDINAL ALLEN’S ARMs (11 S. iv. 30).— 
Dr. A. Bellesheim in his life (in German) 
of the Cardinal (Mainz, 1885, p. 280) gives 
the inscription on the Cardinal’s tomb in 
the English College at Rome, and no doubt 
his arms (if he bore any) would be figured 
also on his tomb. They are shown on his 
portrait prefixed to his Life, and are com- 
posed of three animals (foxes or hares or 
leopards W. A. B. CooLipGe. 

Chalet Montana, Grindelwald. 


RicHarp Bappetey (ll S. iii. 189, 
492).—He was secretary to Bishop Morton, 
and wrote his life. See ‘Durham Cathedral 
Registers’ (Harl. Soc.) for notices of the 
Baddeley family. A. R. E. 


“GABETIN ” (11S. iv. 26).—The ‘ E.D.D.’ 
testifies that a labourer’s smock is still called 
a gaberdine in Northamptonshire, Suffolk, 
Essex, Kent, and Sussex. ST. SwiTHIN. 


“Bor” =‘ Wirnour” IN THE BIBLE 
(11 S. iv. 26).—While one may cavil at the 
Revisers for retaining the A.V. text of 
Amos iii. 7, it is doing them Jess than justice 
to bracket the expressions of 1 Cor. vii. 4 
with the construction in the old Testament 
passage. The translators of St. Paul’s 
statement render the original almost literally, 
the second clause in each division of the 
verse having its predicate suppressed. In 
the two places the Apostle writes anti- 
thetically 6 and dAN yovy, 
the verb suggested in each case by the con- 
text being éfoverd(e. The readings of the 
A.V. are respectively “but the husband ” 
and ‘but the wife,” the implied predicate 
being “‘hath” or ‘‘hath power.” Thus 
“but” in the English version represents the 
Greek particle, duly taking its place as an 
adversative conjunction. 

It may not be amiss to add that “ but” 
in the sense of ‘‘ without ”’ still does duty 
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in the Scottish Lowlands. According to 
genealogists, “‘ Touch not the cat but a glove ”’ 
is the motto of the Mackintoshes; and a 
kindly host in rural parts may be found who 
will gently remonstrate with a bare-headed 
enthusiast in the admonition, ‘‘ You should 
not be oot but your hat.” 
THomMAS Bayne. 


Although the archaic ambiguity of the 


sense of 1 Cor. vii. 4 may be admitted, yet, | 


considering that ‘‘ but” is derived from 
Anglo-Saxon or Old English be-dtan, bitan, 
i.e.=without (ef. the * Historical English 


Dictionary ’), it seems to be not quite fair | 


to assert that the Revisers of the A.V., 
“with all their Greek,” ‘‘ knew very little 
English.” I believe, on the contrary, it 
was to their credit that they preserved, as 
far as possible, the archaic character of our 
Old English Bible version. 

STUDENT oF OLD ENGLISH. 


Motes on Books, Ke. 


Shepherds of Britain: Scenes from Shepherd Life, 
Past and Present, from the Best Authorities. 
By Adelaide L. J. Gosset. (Constable & Co.) 


THE author of this pleasant work deals with a 
subject which may well be treated discursively. 
Many writers have contributed to it, nearly all of 
whom understand and sympathize with the busi- 
ness of which they discourse. 

The work, which is illustrated with engravings 
of no common character, is not only well written, 
but also takes a wide scope. We find the duties 
of the shepherds of old and modern times grouped 
in an excellent manner, with a result far different 
from that produced by the careless and frag- 
mentary sketches which have often passed for 
descriptions of life among the sheep. 

Hitherto we have regarded shepherds and their 
dogs as objects to be considered from but one 

oint of view, that of the agriculturist and grazier; 
ee we learn to consider them and the flocks to 
which they have devoted so great a number of 
their years as really worthy of study both for 
poetical and historical reasons. It was not till 
the great enclosures, which were accepted in 
many cases far from willingly, that sheep were 
regarded as animals for enclosed land. In former 
times they were hereditary occupants of the hills, 
wolds, and high moorlands of the British Islands, 
and there was no more thought of removing them 
and devoting the ground to other purposes than 
of exiling the landlords or their hereditary tenants 
from their native soil. 

A writer who speaks most highly of shepherds 
regards ordinary farm-labourers in a far different 
light. He judges them to be, as a class, dull 

ersons who have no interest beyond their work. 
his opinion is, we think, a mistake, though we 
need not say that there are exceptions, and 
that some of them, especially if they represent 
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what may be called the stolid Teutonic type, 
have little power of verbal expression. Small 
| holdings, where they exist, have undoubtedly a 
| beneficial influence in bringing into view intel- 
| lectual capacities which now are often hidden 
| rather than non-existent. The shepherd of the 
Northern hills and of the South Downs has had 
| long hours of loneliness under sun and stars in 
| which to ponder and reflect; often, too, his 
| occupation is hereditary, and therefore much 
| traditional wisdom has reached him from ancestors 
| long forgotten. 

As Mr. Tickner Edwardes, who knows the subject 
well, has said, ‘*‘ Most shepherds have as long a 
pedigree behind them as the sheep themselves. 
| The work has been handed down from father to- 
son, generation after generation, and there is a 
sort of family accumulation of skill and know- 
| ledge. The child is born within sound of the. 
bleating of the flock.” 

The sheepdog is said, and we believe truly, to- 
be faithful above all dogs to his own people 
and his own work; but he is suspicious of all 
strangers, and will often bite if caressed by any 
one with whom he is not familiar. In various 
parts of the book there are accounts of the know-- 
ledge and capacity to which dogs have attained,. 
and we look upon these as some of the most 
interesting portions of the volume. The know- 
ledge of the animals regarding their duties seems 
very often to be as highly developed as that of 
their masters. Sometimes, indeed, they evolve - 
tastes which are quite unexpected. The son of a 
Sussex shepherd relates that a shepherd dog was 
given toan innkeeper. He was made a great pet, 
and allowed to wander wherever he pleased. He 
soon found out the cellar, and accustomed himself ” 
to lap the beer which dropped from the taps of” 
the barrels. 

The South Downs are, there cannot be a doubt, . 
the widest sheepwalk in England, and the shep- . 
herds and the dogs upon them appear to have - 
had the longest training. How many shepherds 
are employed we cannot guess, but we believe 
that in not a few instances the women of the family 
have been brought up as shepherdesses, and 
when called upon have done the work very well, 
although it seems doubtful whether there ever - 
| have been so many female shepherds in England 
as in France. We have been informed, however, . 
that fewer people of either sex now work at this 
interesting employment than was the case half a 
century ago. 

The account given of shepherds is not limited 
here to one or two districts. Noteworthy places 
in Great Britain where sheep are to be found in 
large numbers are treated, and much incidental 
knowledge may be acquired by the ordinary 
reader. It seems that in Ireland bells, as a help - 
to shepherds, are or were not infrequently hung 
round the necks of sheep and cows also. We may 
remark that in a North Lincolnshire village with 
which we are acquainted ewes are belled at 
lambing-time, even in enclosed pastures, to scare 
away foxes. It appears that in Ireland there was, . 
and probably still is, a fine levied if these bells 
are removed. We are informed that sheep- bells 
are not used in Scotland or the Isle of Man. . 
It does not appear whether they are employed 
in Wales. Had they been, some of the writers 
in the present volume would, we think, have - 
alluded to the custom. 
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| the second edition of ‘ The Seven Lamps.’ 
BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—JULY. | 


Mr. P. M. BARNARD’s Tunbridge Wells Cata- 
logue 44 contains Old Scientific and Occult 
Books, including Medicine, Mathematics, Cookery, | 
and Witchcraft. There is the first edition of | 43,4, = % 
‘ Religio Medici,’ which was published surrep- 
titiously, 1642, 8/. 8s. Among works treating of 

. 3s.;  Darrell’s ‘ Strange and grievous 
sca by the Devil of 7 paces. in Lancashire,’ Mr. Alexander W. Macphail’s Edinburgh 
1600, 4J. 5s.; and one of the most interesting Catalogue 108 contains the first Edinburgh 


early books on Demonology, Henricus Institoris, 
*Malleus Maleficarum,’ 1494, morocco, by Clarke 
& Bedford, 4/. 4s. The author was one of the 
inquisitors appointed to stamp out the heresy 
with which the book deals. Cases of witchcraft 
of the most extraordinary character are related. 
Under Philadelphian Society are Nos. I. and II., 
for March 1697, 

rsactions, 3l. 3s. 
ow sect of Theosophists who gathered round 
the famous Mrs. Jane Lead and Francis Lee. 
Mr. Barnard says that it is of great rarity, and 
that he cannot discover whether any further 
numbers were published. There are scarce items 
under Euclid. There is much that is curious 
among the old works on astrology, astronomy, 
medicine, and cookery; but in the last there is 
no hint of cooking in bags. 


Mr. Bertram Dobell’s Catalogue 197 contains 
works from the libraries of Sir Thomas Phillipps, 
and the late Charles Butler. The Phillipps 
‘manuscripts include the Herald’s Visitation of 
‘London in 1634 and the Commonplace Book 
sof Thomas Machell. The general list includes the 
second edition of Barclay’s translation of ‘ The 
Ship of Fools,’ 1570, 10/. 108.3; the rare first 
edition of Collins’s ‘ Odes,’ 1747, 5i. 58. 5 and 
Durfey’s ‘ Pills to Purge Melancholy,’ 6 vols., 
‘morocco, 1719, a fine copy, 7/7. 10s. A large and 
‘fine copy of Hawkins’s ‘Voyage to the South 
‘Sea,’ 1622, is 121. There is also a large copy 
of the first edition of Pope’s ‘ Temple of Fame, 
1715, 5/. 5s. Other first editions include ‘ Hum- 
phry Clinker,’ Swinburne’s ‘ Under the Micro- 
scope,’ Blake’s ‘ Songs of Innocence,’ and Ros- 
setti’s ‘Italian Poets.’ There are collections of 
pamphlets on various subjects, 1679-1768 ; and 
lists under Autographs, Scotland, and Shake- 
speare. Under Ballads is a large collection of 
‘urious woodcuts, issued in sheets, ‘* Seven 
Dials Art and Literature,’ 17th, 18th, and 19th 
centuries, 13 vols., 4to, half-morocco, 151. 15s. 


Messrs. James Fawn & Son’s Bristol Catalogue 
42, New Series, contains a good miscellaneous 
collection. Works under Art include the ‘ Munich 
Gallery ; or, Collection of the Principal Pictures 
of the Pinacothek,’ upwards of 200 large plates, 
elephant folio, half-morocco, Munich, 1817-36, 
107. 10s.; | and Wedmore’s ‘ Turner and Ruskin, 
2 vols., folio, 5/. 10s. The Clarendon Press 
Chaucer, edited by Skeat, 6 vols., original cloth, 
is 31. 10s. There are first editions of Coleridge. 
A clean copy of the Doré Bible, 2 vols., folio, is 
ll. 18s.:; and the edition of Junius’s Letters 
published by Woodfall, 1812, 3 vols., half-calf, 
10s. 6d. Library editions include Macaulay 
and Motley. Under Ruskin is the Uniform 


Edition of his Life, Letters, and Works, besides 


of Theosophical | 
This was the organ of the | 


| edition of Burns, new half calf, 1787, 31. 3s. ; 
| and under Scott the first edition of ‘ Guy Manner- 
| ing,’ with the six bastard titles generally wanting, 
3 vols., crushed levant, Ballantyne, 1815, 10/. 10s. 

Under Charles I. are curious pamphlets. Cruik- 
;Shank items include a cheap copy of ‘The 
_ Universal Songster.’ There is an old work on 
witchcraft by John Webster, practitioner in 
physic, 1677, 20s. Drama _ includes Lady 
Martin’s Life, Doran’s ‘ Annals,’ edited by Lowe 
and Boaden’s ‘Memoirs of John P. Kemble.’ 
Under Edinburgh is ‘ Edinburgh in the Olden 
Time,’ large folio, 12s. 6d. (published at 51. 5s.). 
There are items under Glasgow and Forfarshire. 
Under Raeburn is Armstrong’s life of the artist, 
21. 10s. The Catalogue also contains a portrait 
of Lord Newton after Raeburn, in mezzotint, by 
Charles Turner, 71. 7s. ; and an ivory miniature 
' of Shelley, 41. 10s. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 


OvR readers will be glad to learn that ‘ Frederick 
James Furnivall: a Volume of Personal Record,’ 
is about to be published by Mr. Frowde. It 
contains a biography by Mr. J. J. Munro, and 
contributions from a host of scholars at home 
and abroad. The proceeds of the volume are 
to go to the Furnivall Sculling Club. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 


Os all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
hor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
ot old books and other objects or as to the means of 
lisposing of them. 


Eprtor!AL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 


Lane, B.C. 


H. J. (“Thackeray and T. P. Cooke ’’).— 
Christopher North described Cooke as ‘ the best 
sailor out of all sight and hearing that ever trod 

the stage.” His most celebrated part was that 
of William in ‘ Black-eyed Susan.’ See his life 
_in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 


—_ Under 

| 

| 


| 
| 
| 


